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"Honor and glory to the young poet whose muse loves
the tenants of garrets and cellars and who says to the in-
habitants of gilded palaces: 'They, too, are human beings,
they are your brothers,' " Belinsky, the critic, wrote later.
"Come in, Grigorovich. I have finished copying my book
and I want to read it to you."
Dostoevsky sat down on his couch. Before him, on a little
table, a large notebook lay open: it was the manuscript of
Poor Folk.
Grigorovich was eaten up with curiosity. He had always
regretted that his comrade, so cultivated, so intelligent and
so sensitive, had not yet produced anything except a few un-
promising sketches of plays.
"How can it be," he wrote, "that I have already written
and published some small works, that I already consider my-
self a man of letters, so to speak, while Dostoevsky has not
yet given anything in this field?" (Memoirs of Grigorovich.)
In another passage, Grigorovich tells us of this first read-
ing of Poor Folk. Doubtless he, too, had expected the new
work to be along the lines of Mary Stuart and Boris Godu-
nov. But he understood his error from the very first sen-
tences. As Dostoevsky was to describe it in The Insulted and
Injured, "it is a simple story, like everyday reality. And the
hero is not a great man or a historical figure such as Roslav-
lav or Yury Matislavsky. He is a humble civil servant, a
drudge, even something of simpleton, with several buttons
missing on his uniform!"
Poor Folk is written in the form of an exchange of letters.
Dievushkin, an obscure bureaucrat, elderly, illiterate, pov-
erty-stricken, kind to the point of abnegation and sacrifice,
lives in the room across the hall from Varenka and is dis-